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Peter Penguin Talking 


Happy New Year to all Story Paraders! Here is 
1942. It is going to be an exciting year all right, 
but not all fun. We live in dangerous times. A 
great war is being fought, perhaps the greatest 
war in history. When the people of one country attack other countries 
and want to rule them, it makes trouble. Our country has now been 
attacked and we are working hard to produce weapons and food for 
our soldiers and others fighting the aggressor nations. 

That is our part of the struggle now, and in order to keep the fighters 
supplied with what they need, we must do with less at home. That is 
why your magazine is a bit slimmer this month. The chemicals that are 
used to make paper, and the ships and trains that brought lumber to 
paper mills, are needed by the government in supplying these armies, 
and helping our own army and navy to defend America. We plan to 
manage so that you will really get just as long stories as before, only 
there will be a little less space between lines and fewer extras. I know 
you won’t grumble about this, when you think of the reason. 

Some of the men who have written stories and drawn pictures for 
Story ParabE are doing a lot more than that to help. William Péne 
duBois, who wrote “Geppy the Striped Horse,” is at a naval base in 
the Caribbean. I asked him what Geppy was doing and he writes: 


“I just received word, through a complicated message system of 
ascension balloons, submarines, gliders, marathon runners and air- 
planes, that “The Great Geppy’ is in the British Army in the ca- 
pacity of air warden in the Egyptian desert. There, with his stripes 
camouflaged a dull brown, he has organized a bundle of wild 
Arabian horses that operate an efficient system for signalling the 
approach of enemy planes.” 


Good old Geppy! That’s what it is to have brains. I’ll bet his are 
worth a million to the British Intelligence Service. If any of you would 
like to send him a message, I shall try to get it to him. 

Then there is Anthony Cama, who wrote “The Enchanted Rock,” 
that most of you read last summer. He is in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Radio School. Radio, you know, is a very important part of the signal 
system of a modern army and people must be specially trained for it. 
He has been studying hard to complete a year’s course in four months. 








He asked me to give his greetings to all the boys and girls who read 
Story Parape. And here is what he wrote about his life there: 


“Here at the Radio School our food is very good, our officers 
are fine and the barracks are O.K. We see movies twice a week 
and we have all kinds of sports and athletic contests.” 


If you would like to know more about the American army and navy, 
here are some good books published for you this year. Read DEFENDING 
America by Creighton Peet. This tells you exactly what the different 
units of the army are—from the squad of twelve men to the Army 
corps—and how to tell from the insignia whether a man belongs to the 
infantry, artillery or some other branch of the service, and what his 
rank is. You learn about different kinds of guns, tanks, airplanes and 
fighting ships and about life in the army and navy. 

War IN THE Arr by John B. Walker is a big book with some thrill- 
ing pictures of airplanes in action—bombing supply trains of the enemy, 
fighting each other in the air, or attacking industrial centers at night. 
You can read about the different kinds of planes used in modern war 
and the duties of the men who man them. Diagrams show the parts of a 
fighting plane with their scientific instruments. 

FicuTING Suips oF THE U.S.A. by Lieutenant Blakeslee is the same 
kind of book with clear, large pictures that show you exactly what a 
battleship, a destroyer, a cruiser, or an aircraft carrier looks like. The 
text describes these ships, the kind of guns they have, their speed and 
their use in battle. One chapter is on “The Navy Life.” Another de- 
scribes an imaginary battle, with the American fleet winning. 

For good adventure that is true, read Brave Suips or ENGLAND AND 
America by Joseph Leeming. It tells about great sea battles from the 
one in 1340 when Edward III attacked the French fleet at Sluys to the 
one in 1941 when the Bismarck’s guns blew up the battle cruiser, Hood, 
largest fighting ship in the world, and the British Navy hunted down 
the Bismarck and sank her. It tells, too, of daring voyages of explora- 
tion and of the fine ships that sailed from Salem in the China trade. 

Now if you have read some good new books, please write and tell me. 
Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parapr, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“There is adventure abead 
of you,” said the gypsy 


FORGOTTEN ISLAND 


By ExizasetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Grace Paull 
Part ONE 


Tue fortune teller told them both the same fortune. Jane went 
into the tent first and sat there with her hand held out across a 
table covered with an Oriental cloth. She felt a little scared, as 
the woman in the bright-colored skirt and white waist, earrings 
and a handkerchief about her head, looked at her palm for a 
while. Then the fortune teller said, ““There is adventure ahead 
of you. I see it soon, and yet the adventure is connected with 
something from far away and long ago.” 

The fortune teller said some other things too, unimportant 
things that didn’t stick in Jane’s mind after the sound had left 
her ears. She paid her quarter and slipped out. John was waiting 
for her. 

“Any good?” he asked. 

“T’m not sure,” said Jane. “I don’t suppose she’s a real gypsy.” 

“The money goes to charity anyhow. I’d better see what she 
tells me,” John said, and he went in. 

“What did she tell you?” Jane asked as he came out a few 
minutes later. 

“Oh, a lot of stuff about school, and being on the football 
team if I only believed I could make it. A lot of stuff like that. 
And then she said I was to have an adventure, soon, and that it 
was connected with a far-away place and things that had hap- 
pened a long time ago.” 
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Jane’s gray eyes flashed indignantly. 

“I bet she says that to every one! That’s just what she told 
me. I feel like going in and asking for my quarter back.” 

“Hold on.” John was more logical than Jane. “Maybe we 
might be going to have it together.” 

They stuck around the tent. It was part of a church affair on 
Mrs. Sumner’s lawn and it was made up mostly of flower and 
needlework booths and things like that, with a pony they felt 
they were too big to ride, and a grab-bag filled mostly with 
rubber dolls and rubber balls. After getting themselves another 
bag of brownies, they had plenty of time to question some of 
their friends who had had their fortunes told. 

“Hi, there! Bill, what did she tell you?” 

They must have asked five or six children, but to none of 
them had there been promised an adventure of any kind. It kept 
them making guesses. 

“I bet she means our going up to the cabin. That’s an ad- 
venture, right on Green Lake, in the woods and everything,” 
Jane said. But John who was two years older, twelve going on 
thirteen, shook his head. 

“Tt couldn’t be that, Jane,” he argued. “The cabin’s new. 
Dad just had it built last winter. And it’s on land where nothing 
has ever been before. That couldn’t be it. We'll have to wait.” 

“T can’t bear to wait!” Jane cried. 

John grinned at her. 

“Don’t know what you'll do about it,” he said. “Come on, 
I’ve got five cents left. That'll get us a big piece of fudge, any- 
how.” 

Two weeks later the Lane family were climbing out of their 
car at the end of a rough Maine wood-road. For a moment they 
all four stood still, feeling happy. Then Mr. Lane unlocked the 
back of the car and they began to carry suitcases and blankets 
into the new log cabin which stood a little back from the edge 
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of the water. They were as busy as four chipmunks during 
acorn season. 

No one but Mr. Lane had ever seen the place. It was his sur- 
prise. He had been traveling up to Maine every week or two 
since last fall superintending the building of the cabin. It was 
made of peeled logs, oiled to make them stay clean and shining. 
It had a big living room with a boulder fire-place with a fire al- 
ready laid, which Mother immediately lighted as a house warm- 
ing. There was a small kitchen, too, with a sink and a new 
pump painted red under the window, and three bedrooms in a 
row opening from the big room. Out of John’s room went a 
stair leading up into the loft where cots could be placed when 
the Lanes had friends. 

“James,” exclaimed Mrs. Lane. “You’ve thought of every- 
thing.” 

“You're pleased, Janet?” he asked anxiously, “it’s the way 
you thought it would be?” 

“Only much nicer!” said Mother. 

The Lanes were a family that had very good times together. 
They loved to go camping together and they could all paddle 
and fish and swim and build a fire outdoors and flap pancakes on 
a skillet. So it had seemed perfect when Father found this land 
on a secluded cove on Green Pond and began having a cabin 
built. Now that he was a senior member in his law firm, he 
seemed able to get away from his offices a good deal in summer. 

“People don’t feel so quarrelsome in warm weather,” he used 
to say—though that was probably a joke. “They get crochetty 
in the fall and begin to go to law about things after the first 
hard frosts.” 

Anyhow, whether he was joking or not as to the reason, 
Father managed to get away a good deal in the summer. Now 
they had a place of their own, and he and Mother were happy 
all day long working on the finishing touches. John and Jane 
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tried to help, and did, too, but there were times when there was 
no need for them. Then they were likely to get into their 
bathing suits, pack a light lunch, and take to the canoe to go 
exploring. 

They had named the canoe “The Adventure” because of the 
church fair prophecies, but for a long time their excursions 
were of a quiet character. Green Pond was about ten miles long, 
but its shore line was very uneven. Now the pond was a mile or 
two wide, now it narrowed to a few hundred feet, only to 
widen once more. Long coves indented its wooded shores, and 
here and there an island lay like a frigate becalmed. ‘There were 
farms along the slopes in many places, but only occasionally did 
their hay fields stretch down to the water. More often there lay 
a fringe of woods or rough pastures along the lake. Sometimes, 
these woods were very thick, extending into the wilderness 
which covers Maine, the great central wilderness on which the 
farmlands lie like scattered patches, hardly noticeable to the 
eagle flying high overhead against the whiteness of the summer 
clouds. 

There were no towns on Green Pond, no summer cottages 
except their own, no camps. Paddling along with silent paddles 
the children came upon many things, a deer drinking, or a fox 
slipping off into the underbrush, or a fish-hawk rising, its prey 
catching the sunlight as it dangled in those fierce claws. 

They heard voices calling at the farms, usually hidden from 
sight, and sometimes came upon a farmer fishing toward eve- 
ning after the milking was done. But the sounds which they 
heard most constantly were the clank-clank of cowbells and the 
slow notes of the thrushes. Less often, they heard sheepbells. 
And of course there were other birds, too, the warblers and 
white-throated sparrows and, above all, the big loons which 
seemed to like them and often appeared floating near them, 
uttering their lonely cries. But when the children paddled too 
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close, the loons would dive and when they reappeared it would 
be a long way off, to teach the young humans that they must 
keep their distance. 

One day as they were eating their lunch on a flat rock under a 
pine at the opening of a small bay, a curious sound began vibrat- 
ing through the air. It was hard to tell where it came from. It 
filled the bay and echoed back from the slopes above the trees, 
all the time growing louder and more and more insistent. 

Jane stopped eating her sandwich. 

““What’s that?” she asked in a low voice. “It sort of scares 
me.” 

John squinted his eyes across the glint of water. 

“Trt must be an outboard motor,” he said. “It sounds near. We 
ought to see it.” 

But they saw nothing that day. 

In the weeks which followed, however, they became ac- 
quainted with that sound. Sometimes they heard it at night, 
waking up to raise their heads from their pillows to listen to its 
passing; it sounded then as though it circled in front of their 
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cabin, like an animal circling a fire. Sometimes they heard it by 
day, in the distance, and once, in a thick fog which had come in 
from the sea, it passed very close to them. They saw the out- 
lines of a boat and of a figure in an old slouch hat at the stern. 
They waved but there was no gesture from the boat, and in a 
moment it was gone again. Only the coughing of the engine and 
the rank smell of gasoline fumes were left to stain the ghostly 
silver of the day. 

“There’s something queer about that man,” said Jane. “Why 
don’t we ever see him? And why didn’t he wave?” 

John sent the canoe ahead with a powerful stroke of his 
paddle. 

“He probably didn’t see us,” he said. “I suppose he goes fish- 
ing. We just don’t happen to come across him.” 

Jane still had her paddle trailing. 

“No,” she said, “it’s a feeling. It’s as though he were always 
sneaking around the lake. Whenever I hear him it scares me, 
but when the engine stops, it’s worse. Then you don’t know 
where he is or what he’s doing. But I know he’s up to no good.” 

“That’s just because his outboard motor’s old and has that 
stumbling sound,” insisted John. “He’s probably a farmer at 
one of the farms trying to get some bass for supper.” 

“He chooses very queer hours to go fishing then,” Jane said, 
unconvinced. “And I don’t know when he gets his farm work 
done, either. You know as well as I do that there’s something 
queer about him, John, so don’t keep on pretending there isn’t.” 

“Have it your own way, Jen,” John said, not admitting any- 
thing, but a queer little cold feeling came over him, too, when- 
ever he heard that choking splutter across the water. He, too, 
felt relieved when several days would go by and no sound of 
the outboard motor would come. 

Often the children would explore the woods along the shore, 
following little paths or wood-roads when they saw them. One 
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afternoon toward dusk they were going single file along a trail 
so faint that they were not sure it was a trail at all. Perhaps the 
deer used it, or a cow coming down to the pond-side to drink. 
And, yet, here and there a twig seemed to have been broken off 
as though by a human hand. 

It was hot in the woods and the mosquitoes bothered them. 
Jane picked a couple of big fern leaves and they wore them up- 
side down over their heads like airy caps, with the green fringes 
protecting their necks, but even so they had to keep slapping. 

“I vote we go back,” said Jane at last, stopping. But John 
peered over her shoulder. 

“There’s a little cliff ahead,” he said. “Let’s just go that far 
and then we'll go back.” It seemed wrong to turn around until 
they'd reached some sort of landmark. 

So Jane brandished her pine twigs over her shoulders, slapped 
a mosquito on her bare knee, and started ahead. 

The cliff was very pretty, its seams filled with ferns, while 
funguses which they called “elephants’ ears” seemed to be peel- 
ing in great green-and-gray scales from the granite surfaces. 

But the children had no eyes for the woods at that moment. 
Around the faint bend of the trail something was hanging from 
a high branch. Jane gave a little scream of surprise and then 
stood staring. For it was the carcass of a sheep, such as she had 
sometimes seen in a butcher’s shop, but strange and terrifying 
to come upon here in the midst of the woods. 

For once the children said nothing. They stared and stared 
and then turned, and John made room for Jane to pass him and 
go first, while he brought up the rear with one horrified look 
over his shoulder. They crashed through the woods like two 
runaway colts, and never stopped until “The Adventure” was 
well out from shore. 

Then Jane heaved a great sigh. “Well!” she said. 

“Well!” said John. 
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THEY RAN LIKE FRIGHTENED COLTS 


Their father was quite matter-of-fact about their tale. 

“Probably a farmer has killed one of his sheep, and didn’t 
have any way of getting it up to the icehouse just then. So he 
may have hung it high out of reach of foxes until he can bring 
down a horse or a wheelbarrow for it.” 

“Dad, a horse or a wheelbarrow couldn’t get to that place, 
and it wasn’t near any sheep pasture, either,” John said. 

“Tt’s the man with the outboard motor!” cried Jane. 

“You're jumping to conclusions, Jen,” her father declared. 
“You haven’t an iota of evidence that would stand in any court.” 

But after a day or two of inquiry, they heard from the post- 
master at the little postoffice, a mile or two away on the cross- 
roads, that several sheep and heifers had disappeared in the 
neighborhood during the spring and summer. Some people 
thought that maybe a bear had come down from the north, or, 
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worse still, a lynx. If dogs had been running the stock, there 
would probably have been more noise. People inclined to think 
that the killer was a bear. There had been one seen for a while 
four or five years ago. 

“A bear doesn’t butcher his meat and hang it up in a tree,” 
said Father, and told the post-master where the children had 
seen the carcass. They felt very important for a little while and 
would have gone on discussing the affair, if something had not 
happened to put it altogether out of their minds. 

About three miles from the Lanes’ cabin, across the pond, 
there was a cove lying between low marshy banks, where the 
swamp maples stood thick, with now and then a few pines on 
a knoll. The cove, too, was very shallow, choked with water 
plants of all sorts. Water lilies, both yellow and white, lay along 
the outskirts in archipelagoes of broad leaves and floating 
flowers. Beyond grew the pickerel weeds with their thin 
arrow-shaped leaves and their spikes of purple flowerlets, and 
there were bulrushes and joint-stem grasses through which the 
big-eyed dragonflies flew, like splinters of sunlight. 

Several times John and Jane had forced their way for a few 
yards into this marine flower garden, but the canoe moved very 
slowly. John had to use his paddle for poling while Jane peered 
ahead, alert for the old submerged logs which here and there 
lay on the shallow bottom, the bark long since peeled away, but 
the white stubs of branches still thrust out to rake against the 
bottom of a passing boat. 

They had soon turned back, until one day, when pushing in 
as usual among the reeds, they came upon a sort of channel lead- 
ing up into the cove. 

“Tt almost looks as though it had been made,” said John, 
“anyhow, let’s go up it.” 

If the channel had actually been cleared, it must have been 
done a-.long time ago, for here and there it was completely 
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grown over and once more the reeds would close about “The 
Adventure,” scraping its sides with their rubbery touch. Yet by 
standing upright for a moment in the bow, Jane was always able 
to see clear water ahead, and they would push forward into a 
new opening. 

The cove was much longer and wider than they had dreamed. 
They seemed to be moving in a small separate pond surrounded 
by maple-covered shores; all view of Green Pond was lost 
now, with its slopes of farmlands and woodlands and the Can- 
ton hills along the west. The breeze was lost, too. It was very 
hot among the reeds, and still. There was a secret feeling, mov- 
ing slowly along these hidden channels, while the dragonflies 
darted silently in and out among the leaves. 

Deeper and deeper they went into this mysterious place and 
as they went they grew more and more quiet. A voice sounded 
out of place in this silence. First, they spoke in whispers and 
then scarcely spoke at all, and Jane, balancing herself at the 
bow when the passage was blocked, merely pointed to the clear 
water ahead, shading her eyes against the sun. 

It seemed only natural that they should come upon some- 
thing wonderful, so that they were excited but not surprised 
when they saw an island ahead of them. It, too, was larger than 
one would have expected, and rockier. There were pines on it 
and tumbled ledges ten or fifteen feet high. The channel led to 
a cove where a small beach lay between low horns of rock. At a 
distance it would have seemed merely another knoll in the 
swamplands, but it was a real island, with the water lying all 
about it, and the shore of the mainland still some distance away. 

It seemed only part of the enchantment of the place that a 
house should stand above the beach, an old-fashioned house 
with fretwork scrolls ornamenting its eaves, and an elaborate 
verandah. Time had been at work here, and it was hard to say 
whether the walls had been brown or red. One or two of the 
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windows had been broken by falling branches or blundering 
birds, and the door stood open into the darkness of a hall. 

The children exchanged one glance of awed agreement and 
in a moment the bow of “The Adventure” grated on the sand. 
Jane jumped to the shore and turned to pull the canoe further 
up the beach. 

Still in silence they ran up the rotting steps, and with a last 
glance backward into the sunlight, stepped through the gaping 
door into the house. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 


story. To be continued next month.) 





NO WONDER 


A big gaunt crane gnaws at the rocks 

With hungry jaws of steel. 

No wonder that it moans and groans. 

Who wouldn’t, with that meal? 
—THELMA IRELAND 
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ERIK, SON OF ICELAND 


By ExizaBetH YATES 


Illustrated by Nora Unwin 


A cup of eight trudged off to school in Reykjavik. He lived 
on a farm just outside the town, and his father was both farmer 
and fisherman. It was to be a day in school more unusual than 
any other, and that was a matter of some moment. For in Ice- 
land little came from the outside world to make one school day 
different from another. It had been said around the town that 
the school was to have a music professor from Salzburg. When 
Eric asked where Salzburg was, his father said it was in central 
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“Why does the professor man come all the way to our little 
country to teach us music?” Eric asked. 

His father was silent for a moment, then he replied, “There 
are too many people now in his country, some of them must 
find homes elsewhere. It will be hard for him, perhaps—our 
little land after his own—but here we have peace and a man 
may think for himself.” 

“Cannot a man do that wherever he lives?” Eric asked. 

“No, not now, not in all parts of the world, not in the coun- 
try where the professor comes from.” 

“Eric,” his mother called, “I must have the fish soon, or you 
will have nothing but potatoes to eat when you come home 
from school.” 

The boy pulled on his leather cap, which kept his ears warm 
even in the fiercest Arctic wind, and hurried down over the 
lava-strewn fields to the curved sickle of a beach. There his 
father kept the boat, and there they set their lines for the fish. It 
was a fruitful journey, for the lines had been active and there 
was more than enough fish for their evening meal. Some would 
be left to give to the cow who, developing a taste for fish from 
the herring meal fed her in the winter, retained it during the 
summer. 

Eric stopped long enough to have a word with Frosti, the 
sturdy, shaggy pony. Then he hurried back to the little house 
with its turf roof in which the pink thrifts and yellow butter- 
cups were growing. Terns with their graceful, gray-white 
bodies and small black heads swooped around him. Their 
“Cre-a, Cre-a, Cre-a” echoed in the wide spaces of the air. 
Against the sky, black mountains reared their jagged sides and, 
overhead, low clouds rolled. 

Eric saw it all and, though he had always loved it, this time 
he thrilled to it, for had not his father said that Iceland was a 
land where a man might think his own thoughts? Of what use 
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would life be at all if it was not to think? And whose thoughts 
were worth thinking but one’s own? They came to one from a 
Source higher than the mountains; they reached back to the 
ages of which the Sagas sung, and ahead to a future bright with 
happiness; and somewhere in between one tied them together 
and found oneself. 

Leaving the fish on the table in the kitchen, Eric started off 
to school. Perhaps he would be late, but that did not matter 
very much. Time did not matter, there was so much of it. What 
mattered was to keep thinking, keep wondering, keep asking 
oneself questions and finding their answer in oneself. Perhaps 
there was no answer. Then one turned to books and, somehow, 
the answer came. Rarely, very rarely, did one ever ask a person. 
No, that was not the way to do things. 

School had already begun when Eric hung his leather cap on 
a peg outside the door of his classroom and slipped quietly into 
his seat. He opened his book and went on reading with the class, 
slowly sounding out the hard words and running quickly over 
the easy ones. 

There were twenty children in the room. Boys with touseled 
hair wore dungarees that looked more in keeping with ships and 
stables than classroom benches; girls with neat flaxen braids 
wore pinafores over their cotton frocks. 

Then the Headmaster entered the room, followed by a tall 
young man with dark hair and a pale face. His eyes, Eric saw at 
a glance, were as sad as those of a. seal when the men went hunt- 
ing them. The Headmaster shook hands with their own teacher, 
then turned to the class. He smiled and put his broad hand on 
the shoulder of the young man. 

“Children,” he began, “this is to be your music teacher. He 
has come from a long way off to—to teach you music—and I 
feel sure you will repay his efforts. Now, how many in the class 
wish to study music?” 
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Twenty hands shot up in the air, some clean and pink, others 
grubby with tar stains, hard with callouses. 

“How many of you children—” the music teacher began, his 
voice stiff in his use of Icelandic, “have ever studied music?” 

The class was as still as a field of hay with no wind running 
over it. The Headmaster leaned toward the young man and 
whispered to him. The young man smiled; a tinge of color crept 
into his cheeks and he turned back to the class. 

“How many of you know anything about music?” 

Twenty hands shot up in the air without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. A wind had come up and the field of hay was waving. 

“Good,” the music teacher nodded, “we shall start. Each one 
in turn will come to the music room. First will be—” his eyes 
roved over the class and stayed on a boy in a seat nearest the 
door, “that little boy.” 

Eric rose and stood patiently by his seat. When the music 
teacher left the room he followed 
him. 

They were alone now, the tall 
young man from the land where 
you could not think your own 
thoughts and the thin quiet boy 
from the land where thought 
roamed freely over wide windy 
spaces. Eric’s hands hung by his 
side. The teacher picked them up 
and looked at them. A slight dis- 
taste shook his fastidiousness, then 
he steeled himself to face the boy’s 
deep still eyes. 

“They smell of fish.” 


“Fish are our living,” was the 











brief answer. 
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“They are rough hands for a boy so young. In Salzburg, a 
child’s hands are soft.” 


“There is work to do in Iceland and no one is too young to 
work.” 

“But why must you work so hard?” 

The answer was on the tip of Eric’s tongue—‘‘So we can 
keep thinking our own thoughts.” Then he looked up into the 
teacher’s eyes and he did not say it. Last year he had gone with 
his father to the north when the men were hunting seals. He 
had let a seal slip by him because he saw the look in its eyes. He 
would say no word. Words, sometimes, were nets. 

The boy stood rooted in silence. The teacher sighed. “Come, 
then, we shall waste no more time. Let us start our music. It 
will be best if we first learn the notes. Sit down.” 

“T do not wish to learn the notes. I know them.” 

“Know them? How could you, without first learning?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve always known them.” 

“That is impossible. Come here.” 

Eric said nothing. One could not explain everything. He 
took a few steps away from the music teacher and nearer the 
piano. “I wish to learn to play.” 

The Headmaster, passing through the hall, stopped outside 
the music room for a moment as thin sounds broke the air. He 
smiled to himself and went on to his study. 

The afternoon sun paved the streets of Reykjavik with gold 
as Eric walked through them on his way home. There would be 
work to do when he reached home, but he accepted the thought 
as unquestioningly as an ox his yoke. After the work, after the 
meal of fish and potatoes and milk, there would be those hours 
that were the best the whole day had to give. Peat would be 
heaped on the fire. Eric and his grandmother would draw up 
their chairs. His father’s deep voice would begin telling one of 
the Sagas. All the wisdom and daring and nobility the ages had 
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brought together and hallowed would be forthcoming. They 
needed no book to read from, for there was memory rich and 
fragrant, stored with grand ideas, to draw upon. The young 
Icelander would drink it in, until the story of the past became 
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ERIC LOVED TO LISTEN TO THE FAMILIAR SAGAS 


part of him, and all of its best reached to fill the present—all of 
its lack held the challenge of fulfillment to the future. 

In the town, a pleased but bewildered music teacher knocked 
on the door of the Headmaster’s study. In a rush of words he 
told his story of the day, of so much he did not need to teach 
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because the children knew it already. “Why, they are now 
months ahead of my classes in Salzburg of children the same 
age, and yet you say they never studied music!” 

The Headmaster nodded. “For generations, the Sagas have 
been told to the smallest child. What wisdom we have, what 
hopes we entertain become part of each one’s being. We are so 
far from the rest of the world that we must think for ourselves.” 

The music teacher nodded. “I understand how that can be, 
but—” 

Words came slowly, earnestly from the Headmaster. “Here, 
a child drinks early from a tap of understanding. Every home 
is rich in the drama and lyrics which are the Sagas, and a child 
born into that atmosphere finds poetry and song interwoven 
with his days. Except to tell you this, I cannot explain how it is 
your pupils know more than you think they should at their age, 
any more than I can explain how our greatest lyrics have been 
written by farmers with little education.” 

Words that might have framed an answer were forming on 
the music teacher’s lips when a smile spread over the Head- 
master’s face. “Do not trouble yourself so, my friend,” he said 
gently, “I should have warned you that the young Icelander is 
born knowing.” 

They talked on, exchanging matters of interest without the 
need for explanation that had first troubled the foreigner. They 
talked until the sun went down at midnight and rose again 
shortly afterward and the day, which at that season of the year 
knew no night, enveloped them. The terns were filling the air 
with sound, and the early sun had filled the sky with gold, when 
the music teacher walked home. Happiness had come to rest in 
his heart, like a homing pigeon long on her journey but safe 
at last. 
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ABDULLAH’S ONIONS 


By GttBert PattTILLo 


Illustrated by Joseph Schenk 


Vircinia’s birthday came during vacation when she and Peter 
were visiting Grandmother and Grandfather. At dinner on the 
evening of that happy day, Virginia’s eyes danced with fun. 
“Grandfather,” she said, “as a special favor, please tell us a story, 
one of your whoppers.” 

Grandfather looked over his spectacles and chuckled. 

Peter turned to Grandmother with a groan of dismay. “There 
they go,” he said, “trying to ruin our dinner with one of his 
terrible yarns. Isn’t there any way you can stop him?” 

“I’m afraid not, Peter,” said Grandmother. “Your Grand- 
father has been telling whoppers all his life.” 

Meanwhile Grandfather was carving roast chicken. “A piece 
of second joint for Virginia,” he said, “mashed potato, squash, 
and—what’s in this dish?” He raised the cover. “Onions! Hee, 
hee, hee. Onions always remind me of the Egyptian pyramids.” 
The twinkliest stars never twinkled as brightly as Grandfather’s 
eyes. “Have you ever heard the story of Abdullah’s onions?” 

Peter groaned again and said, “Here comes the whopper.” 


Then Grandfather began. 
In the days when Cheops was King in Egypt, there lived near 


the ancient site of the modern city of Cairo, a farmer named Ab- 
dullah who raised onions. Year in and year out, onions, onions, 
nothing but onions. Day by day, from dawn to dark, he slaved 
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for them in his field—ploughing, planting, weeding, digging— 
until you might suppose that the mere thought of onions would 
drive him mad. Yet quite the opposite was true. Abdullah’s 
onions did not drive him mad. Day by day from dawn to dark 
they were his pride and joy. Not because they blistered his 
hands and broke his back with cruel toil. Not because the smell 
of onions brought oceans of tears to his eyes. Oh, no. They were 
his pride and joy because he had learned from them a secret 
about onions that no other man in the world had ever known; 
no, not since the Nile began. A secret? Indeed, it was. A secret 
so surprising, so fabulous, that Abdullah guarded it like a 
precious gem. For years he hugged it to himself and said, “If I 
keep mum about it until the proper time, some fine day it will 
be worth my weight in gold.” 

With this secret always in his thoughts, it is no wonder that 


Abdullah was excited when King Cheops issued the Pyramid 





Proclamation. King Cheops had begun to build the Great Pyra- 
mid at Gizeh, but as soon as the first layer of stones, for the 
foundation, had been dragged into position, work came to a 
complete stop. The stones for the upper layers of the pyramid 
were so huge and so heavy that no one knew how to lift them 
into place. They knew how to quarry them, how to ferry them 
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across the Nile, and how to drag them near the base of the pyra- 
mid, where they lay strewn about helter-skelter. But Jift them— 
no. That was the fancy problem that stumped every one. 

King Cheops was terribly disappointed. Building the Great 
Pyramid was his pet dream and he refused to give up. He called 
his right-hand man, the Grand Vizier, and said, “Somewhere in 
my Kingdom of Egypt there must, there simply must be a man 
who knows how to lift those stones. I want you to issue a 
proclamation to find him. Offer him his weight in gold. That 
ought to fetch him. Put in a penalty, too. Say that if any gold- 
greedy nit-wit wastes my time with a half-baked idea that fails 
to lift the stones, I shall snick off his head. Is that clear?” The 
Grand Vizier smiled and said, “Perfectly clear, oh, King-live- 
forever.” Then he bowed himself out backward and issued the 
proclamation. 

When Abdullah heard the proclamation, he was not only 
excited, he was the most excited man in Egypt. Here was the 
long-awaited chance to win his weight in gold. As for the possi- 
bility of failing and having his head snicked off—well, he had 
his fabulous secret. He knew what he knew. His friends, who 
thought he had gone crazy, tried their best to dissuade him. 
“You have lost your head already,” they said. Did Abdullah 
listen, did he change his mind? Not he. He only laughed and 
dashed away to the Grand Vizier’s office. 

Abdullah hoped he should be the first to volunteer his serv- 
ices to King Cheops. To his surprise, two others were before 
him. The first was an enormous giant who said, “I am Sisyphus 
who came out of the cave.” The second was an architect from 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, whose name was Blister. Ab- 
dullah had to content himself with being third. As it turned out, 
he was also the last. There were just those three; Sisyphus, 
Blister and Abdullah. 

Always a lover of pomp and pageantry, King Cheops de- 
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clared a three-day holiday and festival, during which each of 
the three volunteers should have a chance to tell how to lift the 
pyramid stones. The scene was to be at Gizeh near the base of 
the unfinished pyramid. A grandstand was built for King Che- 
ops and free ginger pop was promised for all who came. On the 
first day, Sisyphus should have his chance. If he failed, Blister 
should have his turn on the second day. And if he failed, the 
third day should belong to Abdullah. 

On the morning of the day before this grand occasion, Ab- 
dullah did a surprising thing. He carried three bushel baskets of 
his beloved onions out to Gizeh. It was noon by the time he 
had them placed in a row in front of the new grandstand, which 
was as bare and empty as grandstands always are on the day be- 
fore. What did Abdullah care for that? Sitting down on the 
ground beside the onions all alone, he grinned to himself and 
from the first bushel basket began eating onions as fast as he 
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could, with a crispy-crispy-crunch and a munch-munch- 
munch, all day, all night, without a wink of sleep, without a 
pinch of salt. 

On the morrow the glorious festival began with a fanfare of 
trumpets and beat of drums. First came the Royal Guard with 
a hundred gay banners flying and Ladies of the Court marched 
into the grandstand at Gizeh. It was as good as a circus. Round 
about swarmed the light-hearted populace, thousands upon 
thousands, resounding loyal cheers for Cheops. As for Abdul- 
lah, even though he grinned, onion tears ran and ran down his 
cheeks. Was it any wonder? He had nearly finished eating the 
first bushel of onions. Not far away, where the King could 
catch his eye if he needed him, stood the burly headman, test- 
ing the edge of his sword with his thumb, very, very gingerly. 

Soon all was ready. King Cheops rose. As he began to speak, 
a hush fell on the multitude. Briefly he reminded them of the 
reason for declaring the festival. Finally, he said, “if one of 
these volunteers can tell me how to lift the pyramid stones, as 
I fondly hope he can, he shall be rewarded with his weight in 
gold. But if he fails—snick! off shall go his head. I now ask the 
first volunteer to come forward.” 

Sisyphus needed no further invitation. As he sprang forward, 
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big as a terror of the night, a murmur of awe rose from a thou- 
sand lips. He beat his chest with his fists until his chest boomed 
like a drum. He said, “I am Sisyphus who came out of the cave. 
My arms have the power of elephants’ trunks, my legs are like 
trunks of trees and the trunk of my body is mighty. I can lift 
the stones.” With a great sprawling stride he went to one of 
those huge pyramid stones and laid hold of it with his arms. His 
biceps bulged. He tugged and strained. His sinews creaked and 
cracked. Sweat poured from his body. He roared like a jungle 
beast. Did he lift that stone? Lift it! He could not even budge it. 
When he finally gave up, every ligament in his body was 
sprained, every tendon in his body was pulled. He was so ex- 
hausted he could hardly crawl on hands and knees to beg King 
Cheops for mercy. But there was no mercy. Cheops nodded to 
the headman. Snick! sang the sword. And they carried out 
Sisyphus’ head in the first empty onion basket which Abdullah 
obligingly offered for the purpose. Then the King, the Queen, 
the Grand Vizier, the Lords and Ladies of the Court, Royal 
Guard and all the populace went merrily home to lunch. 

Abdullah alone remained. He grinned to himself, said noth- 
ing, and from the second bushel basket began eating onions as 
fast as he could, with a crispy-crispy-crunch and a munch- 
munch-munch, all day, all night, without a wink of sleep, with- 
out a pinch of salt. 

On the morrow when all were gathered again, there was Ab- 
dullah, still eating onions and almost finished with the second 
bushel. There was the headman with the tip of his tongue, pink 
and wet, licking the corner of his mouth very, very greedily. 

When King Cheops called the architect to come forward, 
Mister Blister pranced to the fore so slim and slick and dapper 
that the crowd snickered, until King Cheops frowned for 
silence. Blister said, “Oh, King-live-forever, I am sure I can 
tell you how to lift the stones. Just cut up the great big stones 
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into smaller ones, not too teenie-weenie, but small enough for 
your men to handle easily. Then they can be lifted into place 
with no trouble at all.” 

King Cheops gave Blister a deadly stare. He said, “We al- 
ready knew how to build the pyramid with bricks. The stones 
to be used in the Great Pyramid are those you see before you; 





not a whit larger, not a whit smaller. How dare you waste our 
time with such a foolish idea. Headman, do your duty.” So they 
carried out Blister’s head in the second empty onion basket 
which Abdullah obligingly offered for the purpose. Then the 
King, the Queen, Grand Vizier, Lords and Ladies, Royal Guard 
and all the populace again went merrily home to lunch. 

Abdullah alone remained. He grinned to himself, said noth- 
ing, and from the third bushel began eating onions as fast as he 
could, with a crispy-crispy-crunch and a munch-munch- 
munch, all day, all night, without a wink of sleep, without a 
pinch of salt. 

On the morrow, King Cheops and Abdullah got down to 
business. No speeches for Abdullah; just onions and onions. At 
the King’s signal to come forward, Abdullah grabbed the last 
onion from the third and last bushel basket and fairly swal- 
lowed it whole. Running to the nearest block of stone, he went 
down on his knees in front of it and began drawing in his breath, 
in, in, in as deep, deep as he could. He drew in his breath until 
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he thought he should burst. And suddenly he practically did 
burst. Suddenly with all his strength he blew out his breath 
against the stone in a mighty Pooa—the mightiest “pooh” you 
ever heard. Such a blast. The effect was remarkable—amazing— 
terrific—irresistible! Abdullah’s three-bushel onion breath was 
so STRONG that he blew that huge block of stone through 
the air like a fluff of thistledown. Yes, sir! Up, up, up it sailed, 
easily as snap-my-fingers. Up, up, up to land on the Pyramid 
with a crash like thunder. It hit bottom-side-up, bounced, 
turned a somersault in the air and settled exactly into its proper 
place, not out of line by so much as a hair. 

Then while the King, Queen, Grand Vizier, Lords, Ladies, 
Royal Guard and all the populace gaped and gazed in dumb 
amazement, Abdullah went wip. He acted like a madman. He 
rushed here. He rushed there. poon! He blew this stone. Poon! 
He blew that stone. Pooa—pooH—poou! He blew dozens, 
scores, hundreds, thousands of stones. PE0H—POOH—POOH! By 
ones, by twos, by threes they flew through the air. PeOoH—POOH 
—poou! By flocks they darkened the sun. PO0oH—POOH—POOH! 
Thunder, confusion and marvel. Stone by stone, layer by layer, 
up rose the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Up it rose, immense and 
unbelievable, majestic and fascinating. There it was, in no time 
at all, for all time to come, a wonder of the world. 


As Grandfather finished and every one began to laugh, in 
came cook with a surprise for Virginia, a wonderful birthday 
cake aglow with lighted candles. Amid oh’s and ah’s of delight, 
Grandfather, still chuckling, said, “Be careful when you blow 
out the candles, Virginia. Don’t blow too hard. Remember, 
you ve been eating onions.” 

In spite of his warning, Virginia blew as hard as she could. 
Every candle flame winked out. At the same instant Grand- 
father ducked as if something had whizzed over his head. He 
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pushed back his chair, rushed to the window, flung up the cur- 
tain and looked into the sky. “Shades of Abdullah!” he ex- 
claimed. “Come here, all of you. What do you see up there?” 
“Why, nothing unusual,” said Peter. “Just stars.” 
“Stars!” said Grandfather. “Nonsense. Those are not stars. 
Those are the flames of Virginia’s birthday candles. I knew she 
would blow them sky-high after eating all those onions.” 
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SOAPSUDS FUN 


I liked to wash the dishes 

But silver was a bore, 
Until I made a game of it 

And like it more and more. 


The knives I play are fathers, 
The forks are mothers dear; 

The teaspoons are the children 
Who play about quite near. 


The tablespoons are grandmas— 
I shine them extra well— 

Along with Mr. Butterknife 
Who calls on Sugar Shell. 


The iced-tea spoons are uncles; 
The salad forks are aunts; 
The soup spoons are the cousins 

Who love their soapy jaunts. 


The butcher knife’s a pirate, 
So big and dark and bold; 
The kitchen spoons are giants 
So gray and wise and old. 
—VAaLInE Hosss 
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SANDALIO GOES TO TOWN 


By Katuertne G. PoLtock 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Part Four 


“To rue butcher? Rosa!” Sandalio was aghast. “But she’s a 
wonderful milker.” 

“She’s my cow. I'll do what I like with her,” the man snap- 
ped. “And her name is “Miralda.’ ” 

“She’s not! It’s not!” Sandalio gasped wildly. He had a hard 
time keeping up, the man was pulling Rosa along so fast. 

Little Diamante was dragged unmercifully in the mix-up. 
“OQo-aw!” he finally called out in pain. 

This was more than Rosa-the-mother could bear. She stopped 
short and turned her head. “Moo-oo-ee,” she began tenderly. 

But the man was anxious to get away. “Come on!” he snarled, 
jerking her around so hard the garland broke. 

Nobody could do that to Lady Rosa! “Ber-aw!” she bel- 
lowed. And dropping her head, spiked with two very business- 
like horns, she made for her tormentor. But he wasn’t there any 
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more. One look at Rosa’s lowered head, and he’d caught hold 
of the back of a passing truck, and hastily hauled himself aboard. 

“Here! Here’s Diamante,” Sandalio said enticingly to the 
irate Rosa, as he hung on to one of those sharp horns with all his 
might. “And he’s terribly hungry,” he appealed to her. 

With his free hand, somehow, he pulled aside Diamante’s 
muzzle and drew him under his mother’s bag. Diamante didn’t 
need to be coaxed. As soon as Rosa felt her calf begin to tug at 
her, she relaxed and patiently stood, letting him eat. But Sanda- 
lio could see that she was still mad. She switched her tail around 
sulkily and the instant Sandalio took the calf away, she turned 
around and started back. 

“Rosa, wait! Not that way!” Sandalio called. But Rosa knew 
her own mind. 

“All right,” Sandalio told her. “If you’re so sure, go ahead.” 
He and Diamante had to hustle to keep up. She finally stopped 
at a large plaza. There were swings and slides and all sorts of in- 
teresting things Sandalio had never seen before. It was evidently 
a plaza specially for children. While Sandalio stood staring, 
Rosa turned in. 

“Oh—here!—” Sandalio started after her. Rosa made straight 
for the edge of the park and began nibbling at some low bushes. 
Ay, no wonder! Sandalio felt ashamed. Poor Rosa must be 
famished. She hadn’t had a mouthful since last night. 

‘““Here—you! Shoo!” A woman sitting on one of the benches 
tried to chase Dofia Rosa out. Rosa merely gave her a look. 

“No. Let her stay, please!” the children shouted delightedly. 
“And look at the little one! How tiny!” A whole crowd of 
them came running. They poured around Rosa and Diamante. 

So Sandalio slipped away to a bench to rest. “Dios!” he sighed 
happily. It was heaven just to sit still. 

After a while he noticed a crowd of boys around two others 
who were playing chapitas. For a minute more Sandalio sat 
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where he was, then wandered over. He couldn’t help himself. 

A large chubby boy was playing another one so small, he 
looked less than eight years old. They were playing for cara- 
melos. Sandalio, his mouth beginning to water, observed that 
the big boy had a huge bag of the candy. 

“For five,” the chubby boy ordered, unwrapping a caramel 
and stuffing it into his mouth. 

“All right,” the little boy agreed. 

The fat boy threw first. 

“He throws like a girl,” Sandalio thought disgustedly. And 
sure enough, though he used a real lead piece, it didn’t come 
within a foot of the line. 

The little boy, Sandalio noted, was going to throw from the 
same place. That surprised Sandalio. At home, they usually let 
the little ones throw from closer up. But this Pablo, as they 
called him, seemed a spunky youngster. 

Unfortunately, Pablo’s lead piece fell on its side and rolled 
under the feet of the watchers. 

“Pay up, first!” the big boy insisted. He was holding on to 
Pablo, who had started to look for his lead piece. 

So Sandalio picked up the piece and stepped forward to hand 
it to Pablo. 

“Lookit the hat!” shouted Jorge, the fat boy. He laughed so 
hard at Sandalio’s chupalla he nearly choked. 

The other boys began to laugh, too. 

“Hiya farmer!” one boy yelled. “What’s that on your head— 
a haystack?” 

Sandalio grew angry all over, but said nothing. 

“Gracias,” Pablo said politely, as he took the lead piece. He 
looked ashamed and sorry for Sandalio. The other boys con- 
tinued to whistle and call out and rock with laughter. 

“Fives again!” Jorge announced in a shrill yell, quieting the 
others. “Have you got five more?” he asked Pablo. 
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“WHO—ME?” JORGE DEMANDED, ASTOUNDED 


“More’n that,” mumbled Pablo. 

“Well, let’s see if, this time, you can throw less like a grand- 
mother shoo-ing the chickens.” 

“And you—you throw like a girl!” Sandalio snapped. He 
hadn’t meant to say it. It just popped out. 
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“Who—me?” Jorge demanded, astounded. He was the big- 
gest boy there and, evidently, not used to being told things. 

“Yes, you!” Sandalio repeated. 

“And I suppose you're the champion of all Chile!” Jorge 
mocked. 

“If I couldn’t beat you, I’d go learn to sew and be a real 
senorita!” Sandalio taunted him. 

“All right!” Jorge gulped angrily. “Let’s see how you throw. 
What’ll you play for?” he asked sharply. 

“Uh—well. A drink of milk. From the cow over there.” At 
this the whole crowd burst into guffaws. 

“No, wait. He can play for caramelos,” Pablo shouted above 
the laughter. “All I’ve got,” he offered. 

“Count ’em,” Jorge ordered. They all waited to hear the 
answer. 

“Eleven,” Pablo finally announced. The other boys drew 
closer in. 

“How many throws?” Jorge sneered. 

“Three,” Sandalio told him, remembering now that he didn’t 
own a lead piece. On hard ground like this, stones were apt to 
bounce terribly. He was ashamed to ask to borrow Pablo’s lead 
piece, too. 

“Shoot,” Jorge told him. 

The boys began to laugh and jeer again when they saw that 
Sandalio was going to use “a rock,” as they called it. Sandalio’s 
hand felt oddly stiff as he threw and his fingers were numb. 

“Hah!” the crowd breathed out disgustedly. The stone had 
slid past the line and rolled onto the grass. 

Jorge threw insolently, not even looking, and came within 
six inches of the line. 

“Haw! Who’s a sefiorita, now?” one of the boys yelled at 
Sandalio. “My grandmother can throw better than that!” 

“Here, use my lead,” Pablo offered it to Sandalio. 
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“No, you don’t!” Jorge objected, and gave Pablo a shove. 
The others chimed in. “No. Let the farmer use his own piece. 
He thinks he’s so good.” 

Sandalio searched frantically again in his pockets. The stone 
just wouldn’t do. He needed something flatter. He brought out 
the buffalo nickel and weighed it in his hand. 

Jorge stepped up to throw—more careful this time. Again he 
got a good throw, the best he’d had yet. 

“Yay! Bueno!” the crowd cheered him. 

Sandalio blew on the buffalo nickel for luck and recited a 
charm to himself. Stepping up to the base, he stooped to sight 
how the ground sloped. “Remember, this piece is lighter than 
the stone,” he cautioned himself. And with a wide-armed throw 
he dropped the buffalo nickel right in front of the lead piece— 
not six inches from the line. 

“Good for you!” Pablo burst out, and with his eyes, dared 
Jorge to stop him. 

Jorge didn’t even look at him, as he stepped out and picked 
up his lead piece. His face got very red, though, when some- 
body in the crowd smothered a snicker. 

Sandalio ambled down, almost like Dofta Rosa, and picked up 
the buffalo nickel. Now let them laugh! Again, he took a wide- 
armed sweep to help the piece drop flat and stick. He held his 
breath. Had he thrown too hard? It dropped right on the line. 

“Yay! Bueno!” the crowd shouted. 

Little Pablo jumped up and down, joyously slapping himself 
with his cap. “Beat that!” he jeered. “Beat that if you can!” 

Jorge threw sulkily now, without looking. His piece fell 
about a foot short of the line. He threw the five caramels on the 
ground, as he counted them out. Sandalio was about to get 
angry at this, but little Pablo joyously picked up the paper- 
wrapped candies. “Now I’m only ten losers,” he gloated. 

Jorge was about to walk off, but Sandalio stepped right up. 
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“For ten, this time,” he said coolly. 

“Haven’t time,” Jorge growled. 

“For ten,” Sandalio repeated. 

“Why not, sefiorita Jorge? Do you have to get back to your 
weaving?” yelled one of the boys in the crowd. 

“All right!” Jorge blustered, and scowled at the watchers. 

Sandalio won the ten caramels—and fifteen more. Then 
Jorge insisted it was too hot to go on playing. So Sandalio went 
back to get Rosa and Diamante. Pablo followed him. He 
counted out half his caramelos into his cap, and half into the 
paper bag. Then he offered the paper bag to Sandalio. 

“Oh, no, gracias,” Sandalio said. He gave Rosa a reminding 
slap on the rump and took Diamante by his rope. 

“But you won them.” Pablo insisted. “Go on—take them.” 

“Sure, take ’em,” one of the other boys chimed in, as several 
of them came up to see him off. “Jorge would have had all of 
them if you hadn’t come along.” 

“Gracias,” Sandalio mumbled shyly, and took them. “Well, 
I’ve got to be going. Adios. Got work to do.” 

“Work?” Pablo asked. 

“Milk,” Sandalio returned. “Have to go ask if anybody wants 
to buy any. It’s first class milk—tastes like flowers.” 

“To buy it right out of the cow?” Jorge sneered. 

“Yes, what of it?” Sandalio challenged. 

“Yes, what of it,” Pablo echoed loyally. “Come on over to 
my house. My mother’ll buy some.” 

As soon as Pablo’s mother appeared with her little pail, Pablo 
went racing next door, shouting, “Susana! Susana!” He was 
going to get Susana to ask her mother to buy some milk, too. 

Susana came running out herself to see the milk-selling and 
fell in love with Diamante. “You cute thing!” she squealed, and 
threw her arms around the calf. Diamante licked her face and 
she bubbled with delight. 
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A maid came out from Susana’s house to buy milk, carrying 
a pitcher. “A quart of the milk—that tastes like chestnuts and 
candy,” she ordered drily. 

“Like flowers, I said,” Susana corrected her, and bent over 
Diamante again. 

“Like oranges—flowers—walnuts—What do I care? It will 
save me a trip to Sefior Ybarres’ dairy,” the maid shrugged. 

“The Martinez’s aren’t home,” Pablo said, disappointed. He 
had been there to get them to buy from Sandalio. But he’d 
speak to Mrs. Martinez when she got home, he promised. 

“Be sure to come again tomorrow morning,” Pablo shouted, 
as Sandalio and Rosa and Diamante started off. 








“YoU CUTE THING!” SUSANA SQUEALED 


“Yes—before school!” Susana shrieked. “So I can see that 
cute Little One again.” 

The three spent the night in a beautiful big park. Sandalio 
hadn’t sold any more milk, so he and Diamante feasted on it. 
They even gave some away to a silent old man in the park who 
smelled unhappy. 
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—PRACTICALLY ALL THE CHILDREN 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Early the next morning they were back on the hill. Rosa and 
the calf were gay as ever in fresh garlands of red sweetpeas. 
Sandalio had traded a cup of milk for the flowers. 

Susana promptly added a blue satin bow to Diamante’s neck- 
lace. She took it off her own curls. And she took charge of the 
calf—wouldn’t let anybody else touch him—as Sandalio went 
the rounds of the houses selling milk. 

They had a large following, practically all the children in the 
neighborhood. Pablo was the general, commanding his friends 
to ask their mothers to buy some milk. 

By school-time, almost all the milk was sold. Susana was the 
last to leave, wailing dolefully because her mother wouldn’t let 
her stay home from school to go about with Diamante. 

By noon, all the milk was sold. And Sandalio, proud and 
happy, started down off the mountain. He didn’t know where 
he was going, but he had to go somewhere till Rosa manufac- 
tured more milk. 

The money in his pocket jingled richly at every step. “Well, 
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you're safe!” he gloated, giving the calf an affectionate whack. 
He burst into song: 


“Little Diamond, cheery Diamond, 
All will some day know your fame, 
Little Diamond, sleepy Diamond 
Far more precious than your name!” 


“Hi! You, there!” somebody shouted. 

Sandalio turned. Then went on singing. A man behind him 
was waving; but who knew him here? 

“YOU, WITH THE CATTLE!” the man yelled next. So Sandalio 
stopped, surprised, and waited. 

“Ay, he probably wants to buy some milk,” he decided, as 
the man caught up with him, puffing and mopping his brow. 

But the man—Mr. Ybarres—didn’t want to buy any milk. 
He had lots of milk. He had a stable of four cows and his brother 
brought him the milk from four more every morning, he said. 
All of this milk, Sefior Ybarres sold in his dairy here on the hill. 
That is, he had sold it until this morning when Sandalio had 
bewitched all the children and set them to asking for milk that 
tasted like steak or cake. ... 

“Like flowers,” Sandalio put in lamely, a little worried. 

“Well, you’ve got to stop selling,” Mr. Ybarres told him 
with finality, mopping his head again. 

“Stop!” Sandalio was aghast. “Impossible, sefior.” And he ex- 
plained how much the Pérez family needed the money. 

“We-ell,” Mr. Ybarres said, after he’d thought a while. “T’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. I'll board the cow, and sell the milk for 
you. I have an extra stall so that won’t cost you anything, but 
you'll have to pay for her feed. When That One,” he pointed 
to Diamante, “is big enough, I’ll sell him for you. Get you a 
good price from the butcher, too.” 

At this Sandalio turned his back on Mr. Ybarres. 
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“Giddap, Rosa!” he commanded angrily. 

“Wait! Wait!” Mr. Ybarres reasoned, and ran limping after. 
But Sandalio kept right on. He was not going to be separated 
from Diamante, or Rosa! he snapped. He’d just go on as he was, 
thank you. 

“Oh, you will, will you? I’ve been patient with you and tried 
to be fair even though you’ve been stealing all my customers.” 
Mr. Ybarres’ voice grew sharp now. “I'd like to have that cow’s 
milk—I’ll be honest with you—because the children think it’s 
magic. And I’ve been needing another cow, anyway. But I 
won't argue with you all day. I don’t have to. What would you 
say if I told you it’s against the law to sell milk out of a cow on 
the streets of Valparaiso?” 

This stopped Sandalio. There was no other way out. He 
would have to accept Mr. Ybarres’ offer. 

They were already on the way to Mr. Ybarres’ stable, San- 
dalio hiding his doleful face deep in his chupalla, when the milk- 
man had another idea. 

“My brother!” he exclaimed, to no one at all. “Where do 
you live?” he then asked Sandalio. 

Sandalio told him. 

“Well, then keep them! keep them!” Mr. Ybarres sounded 
more than glad not to have to break Sandalio’s heart. “My 
brother passes by about a mile from your house every day with 
the milk from his cows. If you will bring the milk to the high- 
way early in the morning, the beasts can live at home. It will be 
cheaper for you, too.” 

“Si.” Sandalio agreed. His face emerged from the Chupalla, 
beaming. One arm went hungrily around little Diamante. 

“I can see you don’t think much of him,” Sefior Ybarres said 
jokingly, nodding his head toward the calf. 

“Thank you very much, sefior,” Sandalio said in a low voice. 


He was afraid he’d choke-up, he was so happy. 
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“Oh well—” Sefior Ybarres waved all that aside. “Then I’ll 
send word to my brother to ride over and see your mother to- 
night. Talk it over. Adios, my friend.” 

“Adios,” Sandalio returned heartily, a little stunned by how 
fast things had happened. But after a minute or two he began 
to chuckle, thinking of how surprised his mother would be. 
And how Ramona’s pigtails would waggle! 

Well, somehow, he didn’t exactly know how, he had man- 
aged to do a very clever thing, Sandalio thought cockily. And 
nipping one of the red sweetpeas out of Diamante’s garland, he 
stuck it behind his ear. “I laugh because I laugh . . .” he began to 
sing through his nose, like a guitar. 


Tue Enp 





Tue FRIGHTENED GUINEA-PIG 


SOME ONE TOLD HIM THAT—IF YOU PICK A GUINEA-PIG UP 
BY THE TAIL, HIS EYES WILL FALL OUT! ISN’T IT A SHAME 
HE CAN’T SEE THAT HE DOESN’T HAVE A TAIL! 
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Illustration by Kurt Wiese from Tue FerryMAN 


ANIMALS AND ADVENTURE 


“He ain’t no bigger than a two-spot,” Bill commented, “and 
that there would be a good name for him.” Two-Spot got his 
love of comfort from his hound dog mother, and his restlessness 
from his gray wolf father, but his love of mischief was just him- 
self. (T'wo-Spor by Harry Rubicam, Jr., Knopf. $1.75) 

Major was different. He was big and dignified and used to 
being master of the house—until the kitten, Mopsy, came and 
upset things. Major had to “take steps,” and he did in Major 
AND THE Kitten by Helen Hoke (Henry Holt. $2). 

Stormy’s mother was a white Arabian mare and his father the 
great black stallion left in America by De Soto. Stormy by Dor- 
othy Hogner is a breathless story of the first mustang, from his 
birth to his leadership of the herd (Oxford. $2). 

Black Stallion “was a giant of a horse, glistening black, a 
stallion born wild.” Alec loved him at sight, but little dreamed 
that this magnificent creature would save his life, go home with 
him to New York and become the fastest race horse on the track. 
(Brack Station by Walter Farley. Random. $2) 

High courage is just what the horse, Bobcat, had. Holley the 
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groom trained him and Patsy rode him in Maryland. “That 
Bobcat! That ole Bobcat! He’s somebody.” That was strong 
praise. HicH Courace has eighteen lovely drawings by the 
author, C. W. Anderson (Macmillan. $1.75). 

Tue Cott From Moon Mountain is about an unusual crea- 
ture, “snow white with eyes of blue and feet fleet as a deer’s.” 
Only Cynthia could come close to him. It has lovely pictures 
by Dorothy Lathrop (Macmillan. $1.50). 

To be a forest ranger, said the old ranger, one needs to be 
“somebody who puts himself last.” Also a good ranger must 
be a jack-of-all trades. But after the hardest year of his life, John 
Belden knew that the life of a ranger was the only life for him. 
(Forest Patror by Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday House. $2). 

Pete Brandon of Kansas went to stay on a Nevada Ranch. 
Pete thought he was going to live with the real cowboys, but 
he found, instead, plenty of work and plenty of adventure. 
(LeaTHER Pants by Fyjeril Hess. Macmillan. $2) 

Another American adventure is Pirate Waters by Edwin 
Sabin (Lippincott. $2). Midshipman Harry Wise, under Cap- 
tain “Mad Jack” on the Juniata after pirates, sees plenty of fight- 
ing and fun, too. Humorous, salty, adventurous. 

The Ferryman on the island also had an adventure with no 
less a person than the devil. How he outwitted the devil makes 
a very funny story. (THE FerryMan by Claire H. Bishop and 
Kurt Wiese. Coward-McCann. $1.50) 

Some stories are bad, some are so-so, and then along comes 
one that is “tops!” Such a one is THe Lap Wirn a WuistTLe 
by Carol Brink (Macmillan. $2). Rob McFarland, a poor boy, 
is left in charge of two children. “You are to be the great dog 
to keep the wolves away from my lambs,” said their grandfather. 
As a sheep dog protects the sheep by “growling and snapping 
at heels,” so did Rob solve the trouble that was surrounding 
them. 
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THE NEW PAPER DOLL 
By F. C. Drake 


Materials Needed: One half sheet of tissue paper for each doll. Thin, 
soft cord for tying. Odd pieces of colored tissue paper for clothing (or 
thin fabrics). Cork for bucket. Ball for a toy. Half peanut shells make 
fine shoes. Paste the end of the legs in each hollow. Flesh-color piece of 
muslin or crepe paper to cover face. 


a ()” —— 
(1) 


Directions 


} Fold a half sheet of tissue in half, 
double and tie in the middle. Fold 
down and tie for the neck a. Tie 
again at b for waist. 

Crush together a 4” x 6” strip of 
paper for the arms. Tie in the center 
and slip through c. Tie at the wrists. 

Paint blue dots on crepe paper for 
eyes. Paint a red dot for the mouth. 
Sew a to b at the back of the neck. 

For the hair, cut band of paper as 
below, and curl each strip over back 
of a knife. 
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Peter and Nancy Puzzlewit were looking at the Sunday paper when 
Tom came in, so they didn’t notice the broad grin on his face, or the 
empty hat box under his arm. 

“I’ve become a magician,” he announced. 

“Um,” grunted Nancy without looking up. 

Tom waited a minute or two. Then he tried again. “Wouldn’t any- 
one like to see me do a trick?” he asked. 

“I suppose we might as well,” Peter said. “What is it?” 

Tom pulled a rather dirty handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
dropped it on the floor. “See that?” he remarked. 

“Yes, but there’s no trick to it,” answered his brother. 

“I haven’t come to the trick yet,” cried Tom. He turned the hat box 
upside down and completely covered the handkerchief with it. 

“Now,” he went on, “I shall pick up the handkerchief without touch- 
ing or moving the box. That’s the magic part.” 

He laid a double sheet of newspaper over the box, and another sheet 
crosswise on top of that, and carefully spread a steamer rug over the 
whole thing. Then he stepped back and stretched out his hands toward 
the heap on the floor, while he chanted slowly: 


Hocus pocus, fiddle-dee-dee, 
Back in my pocket, handkerchee. 


When he had repeated these words three times, he sighed, picked up the 
steamer rug and folded it, picked up the newspaper and folded it, and 
clapped his hands. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said. “Look under the box.” 

Peter immediately lifted the hat box, and there was the handkerchief, 
but Tom picked it up, quick as a wink. 

“You didn’t make it disappear,” Nancy objected. 

“I never said I would,” answered Tom. “I said I'd pick it up without 
touching or moving the box.” 

Peter laughed. “You win,” he said. “I should have known better than 
to lift it clear off.” 

“Every one does,” cried Tom. “I tried it on Mother and Daddy a 
little while ago, and Daddy picked the box right up.” 
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“Well, anyway,” Nancy said. “I’ve got some puzzles for you, Mr. 
Magician, two charades and a nut puzzle. You just wait.” 

She crossed the room and took a sheet of paper out of her desk. 

“These are the charades,” she went on, “Each word has three sylla- 
bles. And she read them aloud to her brothers. 


My first, a tiny word, describes 
All that belongs to me. 
My second, clad in feathers black 
Steals corn, you must agree. 
My third, made first by Mr. Bell, 
Brings distant voices near. 
My whole is used in radio 
To broadcast what you hear. 


“That’s simple,” cried Tom. “Anyone could guess that. It’s micro- 
phone.” Nancy nodded and began to read the second charade. 


My first, I’m sure you must have had, 
Though you would rather not. 
My second is a lawyer’s price 
It often is a lot. 
My third you set upon a stove 
When you prepare a stew, 
My whole comes out at breakfast time, 
Filled up with steaming brew.” 


? 


“It must have something to do with coffee,’ 
that’s it, cough-fee-pot.” 

“Right,” agreed his sister. “Now we'll see how many nuts you know. 
What nut is a part of a building?” 

“Walnut,” Tom replied promptly. 

“What nut should be full of sand?” Nancy went on. “What nut is 
a green vegetable? What nut is made by a cobbler? What nut sounds 
like a sneeze? What nut is part of your body? What nut is in South 
America?” 

While Tom was thinking up the answers, Peter pulled an old enve-~ 
lope out of his pocket and began to write a riddle on it. 

“When should a baseball player go to jail?” he asked suddenly. 

“Hold on,” cried Tom. “Don’t I get any rest?” 

“Yes,” Peter laughed, “because that’s the only one I can think of.” 


muttered Tom. “Yes, 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 51) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your Own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


A FAITHFUL PLAYMATE 


The moon and I 

Now every night 

Play hide-and-seek. 

He is the first 

To shut his eyes and count. 
He looks away; 

I run up to the tree 

And shout, “Home free!” 


—JoanNA KOEHLER, age 8. 


SCIENCE DIARY 


Sept. 2: We found a milkweed worm. It has black, yellow and white 
stripes. There are a pair of black horns on each end. 

Sept. 3: Gerald found another milkweed worm and a caterpillar. 

Sept. 4: We had to feed our worms more leaves. 

Sept. 5: They are spinning silk from their mouths, onto the side of the 
jar. 

Sept. 8: We have 2 pretty pale green cocoons with gold dots on them. 

Sept. 9: That caterpillar is shedding his hairy coat and making a mist 
in the leaves. 
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Sept. ro: It is raining hard. We found 3 male and 1 female Monarch 
Butterflies. Males have a black dot on each hind wing. They are odor 
bags to attract the female. 

Sept. 12: The caterpillar looks like a white worm. It is turning brown. 

Sept. 14: Frances found 2 milkweed worms at 5:30 tonight. They are 
¥, inch long. 

Sept. 21: A butterfly has hatched. Its wing spread is 4% inches. It was 
in the cocoon 14 days. 

Sept. 22: The other butterfly hatched this morning. Its wings are 
deformed. 

Sept. 25: We named Frances’ worms Peter and Mike. 

Sept. 29: Mike is in his chrysalis. That is the name of the Monarch 
Butterfly’s cocoon, Peter is hanging from top of jar. 

Sept. 30: Peter has been forming his chrysalis from recess to after- 
noon. We had our first hard frost last night. It is called a black frost. 

—Tue Dentey ScHooi 
Port Leyden, N. Y. 









































SCENE FROM MY WINDOW 
Micuaet A. WALLACH, age 8 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Last night my brother was walking from the garage to the house. He 
happened to look toward the sky and saw the Northern Lights. He said 
to me, “Do you want to see the Northern Lights?” 

I answered, “Yes.” 

Later he explained that there were two names for the lights. The 
other name is Aurora Borealis. 

Here is the description of them. There was a white streak across the 
sky from the east to the west. Gradually the sky was full of colored 
lights. They started to go off and on. First they were white, then red, 
green, and finally disappeared gradually. The lights were moving and 
looked like fire. Then the lights seemed to dance. The colors kept going 
off and on. 

It was a beautiful sight which I had never seen before. I hope I get 
another chance to see the Northern Lights or, as they are called by 
astronomers, the Aurora Borealis. 

—HELEN Stra, age 11 


AUTUMN 


The autumn leaves fall 
down, down, down 

Over the meadow— 
Over the ground. 


Now comes the north wind 
Blowing, oh blowing 
Through the old trees, 
“Look, Mother, it is snowing.” 
—Lucy JonEs, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


1. Beechnut, peanut, show nut, cashew, chestnut, Brazil nut. 
2. When he has been caught stealing bases. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Several penguins have written me this month asking for lists of new 
members with whom they could correspond. It is lots of fun getting 
letters from penguins in other parts of the country. If you haven’t tried 
it yet, begin now. It is good indoor sport. 

Then some of the letters about the magazine have been a real help to 
the editors in planning for 1942. Here is a sample. If you have other 
ideas, please write us about them. 

I like Story Parabe, especially stories like “Bad Luck Plantation” and 
“XDY and the Soap Box Derby.” This department, Crafts and Hobbies 
and The Puzzlewits are very interesting. I wish you would print more 
fairy tales and some jokes. Why don’t you get an author to write some 
stories about you like Oscar? I am sick in bed right now and reading 
old copies of Story Parape. They keep me well entertained. 

—C.ara GarTH, age 10 


TOYS 


I have three toys. 
What more do I want? 
I have four toys, 
And I want some more. 
Who has got five toys? 
I have and I want some more. 
I want ten toys. 
I want every toy in the world. 
—WILLIAM ANSON, age 9 
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This is a picture of some of Peter’s and Oscar’s friends, 
—JANE Bryant, age 11 
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P | A y S A NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
IN GRADES ONE THROUGH NINE 


The D Magazine for Young People 
li p All plays may be pro- 
EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: duced royalty-free by 


A minimum of 15 new plays and radio scripts subscribers 


on a wide variety of informative and enter- $3.00 A Year +* Sample Copy 25¢. 
taining themes. 





Separate sections for different age groups. PLAYS 
Plays and Pageants appropriate for cele- 8 Arlington Street 
ae Boston, Massachusetts 
brating: 
National, Civic, and Communal Holidays and Anni- (] Please enter my subscription for ...... 
versaries. 


year(s) to PLAYS, published monthly— 
Important chapters in the building of our country. ten times a year. I enclose $ 


Episodes in the lives of great men—statesmen, inven- 


tors, scientists, authors. (1 year $3.00—2 years $5.00) 

A multitude of specialized educational observances, ae oa 3 

such as, Book, Health, Safety, Red Cross, Fire Preven- ) Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me a sample 
tion, and Educational Weeks. copy of PLAYS. 


Plays for sheer entertainment—comedies, 


‘ ; a Ee ee Tree rear, 
mysteries, fantasies. 





Plays stressing the principles of good citizen- Pes adcivda bendiinecasodeetasaeee 
ship and the privileges and advantages of 
Democracy and the American Way of Life. 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 

This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 

list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 


of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 





BY RADIO 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


FOURTH SERIES, 1941-42 


These weekly broadcasts bring outstanding dramatized fiction to 
children in intermediate grades and junior high schools throughout the 
country. The stories this year are by authors of the various Americas 
about the people and places of the New World. The basic purpose of 
Tales From Far and Near is to bring to children a greater understand- 
ing and greater use of books, and thus to widen their horizon. Bibliog- 
raphies and suggestions for teachers will be found in the Teachers’ 
Manual available on request. Correlated reading will also be found in 
Srory PARADE. 


Mr. Poprer’s Pencuins by Richard and Florence Atwater January 8 


Tebeietd .. +6 + see «© 8 2 0 oo ow Sey 
Earty AMERICAN by Mildred Mastin Pace... . . January 22 
Saute by C. W. Anderson. . . . ..... . . January 29 
To anp Acain by Walter R. Brooks. . . . . . . . February 5 
Hay Satomon by Howard Fast. . . . . . . . . February 19 
Tue Rep Canoe by Harriet Evatt. . . . . . . . . February 26 
Tue Farr AMERICAN by Elizabeth Coatsworth . . . . . March 5 
SEABIRD IsLaAND by Vera Andrus . . ..... . . «.Marchiz 
Tue Story or Captain De Kay ....... . .. «.Marchig 
Tue Tin Maker Man by Erick Berry . . . . . . . .March26 
Tue Kip FRoM ToMPKINSVILLE by John R. Tunis . . . . April 9 
Pewee a He Se 


OscaR THE TRAINED SEAL 
Oscar IN THE Hosprrat by Mildred Neikirk . . . . . . April23 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
Sponsor of STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





